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THE CIRCULAR. 


Wanted for The Circular, 


Is published on Tuesday, Thursday, and Satur- | Well written articles on all subjects of interest, in- 


day, of every week, at 43 Willow Place, (near the 
South Ferry, Atlantic-st.,) Brooklyn, N. I ; 
Terms—Free, to those who choose to receive Sree- 





cluding Personal Confessions of Christ, and Faith 
Experience ; Discussions of Communism and Practi- 
cal Reform; General Correspondence, and Reports of 


| 


ly: Three Dollars per annum to those who prefer | News, &c. &c. By writing for The Circular, its 


to pay. 


friends will realize its highest value—making it an 


Specimen numbers may be ordered by those who | occasion of improvement both ways, in giving and 
wish to become acquainted withthe paper ; and if jreceiving. Let it be a Community Parer—an or- 
any choose to take it temporarily, it will be sent | ganof the true-hearted every where--growing up 
to them for any period which they may designate, |in power and edification, with their growth in 


and will be stopped at the expiration of such pe- 
riod, unless ordered further. 
Address ‘THE CIRCULAR, Brooklyn, N.Y.” 
Any subscriber can discontinue his paper at any 
time, either by notifying his Postmaster, or by 
sending back a puper having his name and resi- 
dence on it, with the simple order——*‘ Discontinue.” 








Editorial Notice. 

As the sentiments, objects, and terms of the Circular, are un- 
usual, we appropriate our first columns to such information 
about it. as may be needed by those who think of subscribing 
for it. We employ no agents to solicit subscriptions, and our 
friends are cautioned against urging any to take the paper. Our 
rule is, not to send it to any one on the application of a third per- 
son, except in special cases where we know the applicant, and are 
sure he is fully authorized. Our wish and request is, that every 
person proposing to subscribe for the Circular, should read the 
entire contents of these first advertising columns and judge for 
himself, without relying on any other representations, wheth- 
er the paper is what he wants. 





FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE CIRCULAR, 
RELIGION AND SOCIALISM ; 
The Religion of the Bible, 


an 
The Socialism of the Primitive Church. © 





LEADING TOPICS. 
SALVATION FROM SIN, THE GIFT 
of the Gospel. 
«Thou shalt call his name Jesus : for he shall save 
his people from their sins.” (Matt. 1: 21.) 


THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, 
A. D. 70, or ‘immediately after’ the Destruction 
of Jerusalem, at the close of the Bible record 
and the apostolic age. 

‘* Verily I say unto you, There be some standing 
here which shall not taste of death, till they see the 

Son of man coming in his kingdom.” (Matt. 16: 28.) 





THE KINGDOM OF GOD, FOUND- 
ed in the heavenly Jerusalem by Christ and his 
followers 1800 years ago, and now being extend- 
ed to this world and Hades, uniting three worlds 
on the plane of the Second Resurrection. 

«Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on carru 

AS IT 18 IN HEAVEN.” (Matt. 6: 10.) 


COMMUNISM, AN INSTITUTION 
of the Holy Spirit—the Social Order of Heaven. 
** All mine are thine, and thine are mine.” —Jesus 
Christ. 


DELIVERANCE FROM DISEASE 
and Death, foretold by the Prophets, fulfilled 
by Christ. 

‘* He will swallow up Dearna in Victory.” Isaiah. 











GENERAL PLATFORM 
OF PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES, 

Sovereignty of Jesus Christ, dating from his 
Second Coming, A. D. 70. 

(o-sovereignty of the Primitive Church, raised 
from the dead at the Second Coming. 

Unity of all Believers, in this world and in Ha- 
des, with the one Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrection of the Spirit, abolishing Sin and 
Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, overcoming Disease, 
renewing Youth, and abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with In- 
spiration for distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and 
devoted to God. 





The reader will find further information about 
the Religion and Socialism of The Circular in the 
ensuing Advertisements of Publications, and of the 
Associated Communities at Oneida, Newark, &c. 


God. 


Support of The Circular. 


For the present, the Circular is supported, first 
and principally, by the funds of the Oneida Associa- 
tion and its branches; secondly, by the free contri- 
butions, great and small, of divers friendly subseri- 
bers; thirdly, by remittances from the few subscri- 
bers who choose to pay ; and fourthly, by the sale of 
books and pamphlets. The receipts from the third 
and fourth sources are thus far quite inconsiderable. 
The second, (free contributions,) has helped materi- 
ally, and is growing in liberality and reliability.— 
The receipts from all outside sources last year, cov- 
ered about one third of the necessary expenses of the 
Circular. The other two thirds came out of the 
capital and earnings of Associations that are yet in 
the experimental stage of the struggle for self-sup- 
But they think they are sowing seed for a 
So we 


port. 
good harvest, and do not grudge the outlay. 
think, on the whole, that we are doing well—but 
hope to do better. So much for the past and pre- 
sent. 

Now as to the question how the Circular is to be 











supported in its future career of enlargement, and 
ultimately as a Daily Paper with unlimited circula- 
tion, our expectation is that the idea of a Frere 
Dairy Retigious Press, as the complement and con- 
summation of Free Schools, Free Churches, and Free 
Benevolent Societies, will gradually become known, 
and be appreciated among all spiritually minded re- 
ligionists, and that thus the Circu/ar, as the em- 
bodiment of that idea, will draw to itself a volunteer 
constituency, more whole-hearted than that which 
surrounds, for instance, the Bible Society, and en- 
dows it annually with a revenue of three hundred 
thousand dollars. 





Postage of The Circular. 

The postage of this paper, as a Tri-weekly, under 
the present Law, is as follows:—To subscribers in 
this State, (N. Y.,) the postage, if paid in advance, 
is nine and three quarter cents per quarter, or thir- 
ty-nine cents a year. To subscribers in any other 
of the United States, the postage is nineteen and a 
halfcents per quarter, or seventy-eight cents a year, 
prepaid. If the postage is not paid quarterly or 
yearly in advance, the law requires double the 
above rates. 

It may be remarked for the benefit of those 
who may be tempted to object to a Tri-weekly 
on account of the burden of postage, that until within 
a few years, the postage of a common sized Weekly 
paper was thirteen cents per quarter, or fifty-two 
cents a year, within the State; and out of the State, 
it was nineteen and a half cents quarterly, or seven- 
ty eight cents per year. It will thus be seen that the 
postage of Tne Tri-weekLy Circutar is no more to 
subscribers out of this State than that of a Weekly 
was a few years ago; and to those within the State 
it is considerably less. 


What Ought to be Done. 
1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 





instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most command- 
ing instrumentality of instruction. Therefore reli- 
gion ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit 
but on the press. 

8. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universal in its operation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for the same reason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit to the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 


PUBLICATIONS 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM ; A Compilation from 
the Annual Reports and other publications 
of the Oneida Association and its Branches ; 
presenting, i connection with their History, 
a summary view of their Religious and Social 
Theories. 128 pages, octavo. Price 50 ets. 
Printed and published at the office of The 
Circular, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Contents of Bible Communism. 
PART L—MATTERS OF FACT. 

Location of the Oneida Association. Number of 
members. Mansion House. Historical sketch. Re- 

Form of government. Religious 
exercises, System of Criticism. Schools. Theory 
of the Rights of Property. Treatment of matrimo- 
nial and parental relations. System of Free La- 
bor. Agriculture. Manufactures. Cost of liv- 
ing. Conditions of membership and withdrawal. 
Branch Associations, at Brooklyn, N. Y., Newark, 
N. J., Wallingford, Conn., Putney and Cambridge, 
Vt. Health of the Association. General condi- 
tion of morality and prosperity. 

PART IL—SOCIAL THEORY. 

PRELIMINARIES. 

BIBLE ARGUMENT.—Cuaprer I. Showing what 
is properly to be anticipated concerning the 
coming of the Kingdom of Heaven and its insti- 
tutions on earth. 

Cuarrer II, Showing that Marriage is not an 
institution of the Kingdom of Heaven, and must 
give place to Communism. 

Cuaprer I]. Showing that Death is to be abol- 
ished in the Kingdom of Heaven, and that, to 
this end, there must be a restoration of true 
relations between the Sexes. 

Cuarrer 1V. Showing how the Sexual Function 
is to be redeemed, and true relations between 
the sexes restored. 

Cuarter V. Showing that Shame, instead of be- 
ing one of the prime virtues, is a part of origi- 
nal Sin, and belongs to the Apostasy. 

Cuarrer VI, Showing the bearings of the pre- 
ceding views on Socialism, Political Economy, 
Manners and Customs, &c. 

Cuarrer VII. A concluding Caveat, that ought 
to be well noted by every Reader of the fore- 
going Argument. 


ligious views. 


PART IIL.—DOCTRINAL FOUNDATIONS, 


ConsTITUTIONAL Curis- 


Criticism OF CurisTENDOM. 
Paut’s Views 


riantrty. Tue Brsite on Marriace. 
or Marriage. Law or Abu.rery. 
APPENDIX TO PART III.—Cotitoquy on Mar- 


RIAGE AND SLAVERY. 


The Berean; A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive 
Church: anoctavo volume of 500 pages.-— 
By J H. Noyes. Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con- 
densation of Life, &c. &c.,—treated strictly according to Bible 
evidence, but developing many new and interesting conclu- 
sions, differing widely from those of the old Theology, All 
who wish to understand Biste Commenism—its constitutional 
basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint themselves 
with the contents of this book. 


The Circular ; Complete Files of Vol. 1, 
(Weekly,) $1,00; and of Vol. 2, (Semi- 
Weekly,) $2,00. 

The Perfectionist; (Bound;) Vols. 1, 2, 
and 3: and Tne Wirnres, Vol. 2. Price 

$1,00 per Volume. 


Salvation from Sin, Explained and Defen- 
ded. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 6 1-4 cts. 


Annual Reports, (Second and Third,) of the 


Onerpa Association. Price 12 1-2 ets. 





Postage of Books. 

The postage of books, bound or unbound, not 
weighing over four pounds, is one cent per ounce, 
when prepaid ; if not prepaid, itis a cent and a half 
per ounce. A copy of the Berean weighs on an aver- 
age about 28 ounces ; the postage, therefore, would 
be 28 cents prepaid, or 42 not prepaid. Persons 
wishing to have the Berean or Bible Communism sent 
by mail, and to have the postage prepaid, may send 
nine postage stamps for the first, and ene for the 
last, in addition to the regular price, and they will 
be forwarded according to their directions. It would 
probably be better to send such bulky articles as 
the files of past Volumes of our papers, by express, 








gious Press. 


or by private conveyance. 


ASSOCIATED COMMUNITIES, 
at 

Newark, N. J. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. | Wallingford, Ct. 
Putney, vt Cambridge, Vt. 


A COMMON INTEREST IN ALL THINGS, 


Oneida, N. Y. 


HAVING 


Business Cards of the Communities. 


HE ONEIDA COMMUNITY HAVE ON HAND 
for sale, the folfowing productions of their 
Gardens, Mill, and Work-shops, viz : 


NURSERY FRUIT TREES, 
Consisting of — 
APPLES, the most approved varieties. 
PEARS, do. (Standards & Dwarfs.) 
CHERRIES, 
PLUMS, 
PEACHES, 
Isabella Grape Vines, &C., He 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 
Of the following varieties :--Burr’s New Pine, Large 
Early Scarlet, and Hovey’s Seedling. 
Also, Myatt’s Victoria PIE PLANTS. 
GOOD WHEAT FLOUR, 


Usually on hand at the THE FLOURING MILL, 
in barrels and sacks; also Buckwneat Frovur, in 
sacks--Inpian Meat, Feep, &c. 


RUSTIC FURNITURE, 


Consisting of Rustic Chairs and Seats, of various 
kinds ; Tables, Stands, and Flower Vases; Frames 
for vines, creepers, &c.; besides a variety of other 
Garden Furniture. 
STEEL TRAPS, 
Of various sizes and descriptions. 


Choice varieties. mn 


Raspberries, 





I& Orders for any of the above articles, ad- 
dressed to Jonathan Burt, Oneida, N. Y., will be 
promptly attended to. 


IR The PRINTING OFFICE of the Commu- 
nity is in condition to receive orders for ordinary 
kinds of Job Printing. 

HE PUTNEY COMMUNITY HAVE USUALLY 
on hand and for sale at their Grist-Mill, 








EXCELLENT FLOUR, 


recently manufactured from new wheat, at the Com- 
munity Mills, Oneida, N.Y. Also, 


CORN, RYE, AND OATS, 
at the usual prices. 

Tueir Mixx has recently been put in good repair, 
and is now doing the regular business of an ordinary 
Grist-mill, with satisfaction and dispatch. Corn in 
the ear crushed and ground at the usual rates. 

BAKER & HALL, Millers. 





Community Machine-Shop, 


nm 





wee 


WILLIAM R. INSLEE & €0., 
MACHINISTS, 


Hedenberg Buildings, Newark, N. J. 





W. R. I. & Co., manufacture Printing Presses, (for copper- 
plate and letter-press printing.) Jeweler’s Tools, Machinists’ 
Lathes, &c, &c. ; and are prepared to execute orders for ma- 
chinery generally. 


WM. R. INSLEE. ABRAM C. SMITH, 





Central Business Agency. 


Grorex Cracin, General Agent for the Associated 
Communities, offers his services to others who may 
have business in New-York, which they are willing 
to intrust tohim. His acquaintance in the city, and 
the experience and facilities of business which he 
has acquired by his ageney for the Communities, en- 
ables hin to buy and sell Goods, Produce, Land 
Warrants, &c., &c., safely and advantageously. Ad- 
dress ‘ Georer Cragin, Box No. 6, Brooklyn. N Y.’ 


Es 


Steep Rarnway Grape.—Tke steepest 
railroad grade in Europe is upon the Piedmon- 
tese Ra:l-road, between Turin and Genoa. It 
is near the town of Glesi, and the ascent is one 
hundred and cighty-fire feet to a mile! Experi- 
ments which have been made have shown that 
two locomotives, drawing a train of six loaded 
gravel cars, weighing altogether 100 tons, can 
ascend the grade at a speed of nineteen miles 
an hour. ‘Lis is a feat unprecedented in the 
annals of railroad history. The engines used 
were of pecutiar construction, and were built 
by a London manufacturer, after plans fur- 
nished by the Piedmontese engineer of the read. 
—N. H. Herald, 
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We have a great quantity of what we call ‘ Es- 
says’ on hand, from friends in the Communes and 
elsewhere. They show us what are the heart- 
workings and spiritual studies of the writers ; 
and are worth a great deal as evidence that many 
are faithfully essaying to become edifying contri- 
butors tothe Circular; but it would not do to 
put quite:so much of the didactic into our news- 
paper ragout. The following extracts may be 
taken as the expressed essence of the whole: 

ON SIMPLICITY. 

The youthful David, with ruddy face and 
simple garb, was an example of childlike 
simplicity. He would not be fettered by 
the royal armor, or discouraged by manly 
reasoning. My Father, says he, has de- 
livered me out of the paw of the bear, 
and out of the paw of the lion, and will 
deliver me out of the hand of this un- 
circumcised Philistine. He talked to one 
and to another in freedom, and was not 
abashed by his brothers’ harsh rébuke. 
He is brought before the tall king, but 
no change is seen in his countenance or 
behavior, because his spirit is free, and 
his heart simple. C. E. 

ON PRAYER. 

In the 9th chapter of Daniel we have 
an example of earnestness in prayer that 
pleased God. Daniel commences by ma- 
king a serious confession of the faults and 
backslidings of Israel, with supplication, 
fasting, sackcloth and ashes. And thus 
he pleads with God: ‘O Lord our God, 
that hast brought thy people forth out of 
the land of Egypt with a mighty hand, 
I beseech thee, let thine anger be turned 
away from thy city Jerusalem, thy holy 
mountain. O our God, hear the prayer of 
thy servant, and cause thy face to shine 
upon thy sanctuary which is desolate.— 
O my God, incline thine ear, and hear; O 
Lord forgive; O Lord hearken and do; 
defer not, for thine own sake, O my God.’* 
And his pleading was not in vain; for 
while he was yet speaking im prayer, 
Gabriel was caused to fly swiftly and give 
him information about the purposes of 
God concerning his people. His words to 
him were—‘O Daniel, greatly beloved, I 
am come to give thee skill and understand- 
ing. At the beginning of thy supplica- 
tions the commandment came forth, and 
Tam come to show thee, for thou art 
greatly beloved.’ At another time Dan- 
iel’s attention was turned towards his 
people in such an earnest way that he ate 
no pleasant bread, neither came flesh nor 
wine into his mouth; he anointed not 
himself ‘ at all till three whole weeks were 
fulfilled.’ And again God heard his re- 
quest, and the same words were repeated 
tohim: “0O Daniel, a man greatly be- 
loved, unto thee am I sent. Fear not, 
for from the first day that thou didst set 
thine heart to understand, and to chast- 
en thyself before God, thy words were 
heard, and I am come for thy words; fear 
not; peace be unto thee, be strong, yea, 
be strong.” 

This is truly encouraging to all to come 
boldly to the throne of grace, and ask 
help in every time of need ; for ‘ the ef- 
fectual, fervent prayer of a righteous man 
availeth much.’ D. J. B. 

HOPE IN THE LORD, 

“Blessed is the man that trusteth in the Lord, 
and whose hope the Lord is: for he shall be as a 
tree planted by the waters, and that spreadeth 
out her roots by the river, and shall not see when 


heat cometh, but her leaf shall be green; and 
shall not be careful in the year of drought, nei- 


TST IE ET 











read that Christ was an hungered, thirsty, 
weary, poor, and in all points tempted 
as we are, yet in not a single instance do 
we find him saying that he is discouraged 
with the task God had given him, or 
complaining of his circumstances. On 
the contrary he was hopeful to the end, 
and at last boldly descended into death, 
saying, “ my flesh also shall rest in hope: 
because thou wilt not leave my soul in 
hell, neither wilt thou suffer thine holy 
one to see corruption.” His hope kept 
pace with his faith and love, and the 
three were tempered in right proportion. 
Why may we not hope for the same hap- 
py combination, G. M. 
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History of the Apostasy from Primi- 
tive Christianity. 
ITS FIRST DEVELOPMENT. 

The first development of Apostate Christianity, 
is to be looked for back of the Second Coming of 
Christ. By examining the records of the Prim- 
itive Church, we find that its commencement 
there is distinctly and forcibly stated. Peter, in 
his second epistle, reminds the church, that false 
teachers should arise, 

“Who privily shall bring in damnable heresies, 
even denying the Lord that bought them,* * * * 
and many shall follow their pernicious ways; by 
reason of which the way of truth shall be evil 
spoken of.” 2 Pet. 2: 1, 2. 

Again, 

*There shall come in the last days scoffers, 
walking after their own lusts, and saying, Where 
is the promise of his coming? for since the fa- 
thers fell asleep, all things continue as they were 
from the beginning of creation.” Chap. 3: 3, 4. 

Paul also, writing to Timothy, tells him that: 

“The Spirit speaketh expressly that in the 
latter times some shall depart from the faith, 
giving heed to seducing spirits, and doctrines 
of devils ; speaking lies in hypocrisy, having their 
conscience seared witha hotiron.” 1 Tim. 4: 1, 2. 

And, 

“Know also, that in the last days perilous 
times shall come. For men shall be lovers of 
their own selves, covetous, boasters, proud, blas- 
phemers, disobedient to parents, unthankful, unho- 
ly, without natural affection, truce-breakers, false 
accusers, incontinent, fierce, despisers of those 
that are good, traitors, heady, high-minded, lovers 
of pleasure more thanlovers of God; having the 
form of godliness, but denying the power thereof.” 
2 Tim, 8: 1—6. 

To the Thessalonians he writes, that: 

“The day of Christ shall not come except there 
come a falling away first, and that man of sin be 
revealed, the son of perdition; who opposeth and 
exalteth himself above all that is called God, or 
that is worshipped ; so that he as God sitteth in 
the temple of God showing himself that he is 
God. * * * * Whose coming is after the 
working of Satan with all power, and signs, and 
lying wonders, and with all deceivableness of 
unrighteousness.” 2 Thess. 2: 3, 4, 9, 10. 

This apostasy thus explicitly foretold, was de- 
veloped in the apostolic age, previous to the Se- 
cond Coming. At the period when Paul thus 
wrote, it had commenced, for he says in the same 
connection, ‘The mystery of iniquity, poTH aL- 
READY Work.’ Chap. 2:7. Ata still later time, 
John wrote thus: 

“Tt is the last hour; and as ye have heard that 
antichrist shall come, even now there are many 
antichrists.” 1 John 2: 18. 

Again, 

“Every spirit that confesseth not that Jesus 
Christ is come in the flesh, is not of God; and 
this is that spirit of antichrist ; whereof ye have 
heard that at should come: AND EVEN NOW AL- 
READY IS IT IN THE woRLD.” Chap. 4: 3. 


It has been remarked, that ‘it is in opposition 
to the highest manifestation of the Spirit of God, 
that the most dangerous and hateful forms of hu- 
man and diabolical perversion arise. It was 

















ther shall cease from yielding fruit.” Jer. 17: 7, 8 

Thisisa beautiful and encouraging prom- 
ise to those who ‘hope in the Lord,’ and 
we see the truth of it verified in the life 
and example of Christ. 

Paul and the rest of the apostles, held 
up the example of Christ to the Primi- 
tive church in order to strengthen and 
give them hope. ‘ Consider him who en- 
dured such contradiction of sinners, lest 
ye be weary and faint in your mind.’ We 





[* Daniel’s prayer on this occasion, was read in 
one of our evening meetings, lately, as an example 
of the spirit which should be in the heart of all 
the Gentile world, for its long abuse of Christ, in 
not believing his promise respecting his Second 
Coming. } 





y, 


thus in the Apostolic church. As that church in- 
creased in spirituality, and resurrection maturity, 
and approached the Second Coming, so also the 
apostasy increased in strength, and virulence, and 
under the leadership of the ‘man of sin’ rejected 
the faith of Christ, scoffed at the promise of his 
Coming, and denied that he had come in the flesh. 
This apostasy, if we may judge by the parable 
of the ten virgins, (see Matt. 25.,) must, at the 
Second Coming, have been about equal in riumber 
to the body of faithful followers, and was com- 
posed of all gradations of oilless, unbelieving re- 
jecters of the truth, from the half-and-half, dou- 
ble-minded, external members of the church, down 
to the most diabolical scoffers, who like the ‘sow 
that was washed had returned to their wallowing in 
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At the Second Coming, those who had waited 
patiently, believing the promise of their Lord, 
and who were ready for the marriage supper, 
having oil in their lamps, were separated from 
the ‘reprobate concerning the faith’ and the 
foolish sleeping portions of the outward church, 
aud passed into the invisible sphere; and the 
world was left with but the shadow and mockery 
of a true Christian church. 

THE POST-APOSTOLIC STAGE. 

The light of resurrection-faith being thus with- 
drawn and lost, the following ages present the 
growth and workings of the apostate usurpation. 
To get a consecutive view of this self-commis- 
sioned and unauthorized successor of the Primi- 
tive church, it is necessary to go back to the 
Second Coming and trace it in its development 
down to the present time. In doing this, we come 
first to the church of the four first centuries. 
This is the lowest stratum of the apostasy, and 
contains its worst and basest features; for it was 
in immediate connection with, and was an exten- 
sion of, the ‘ mystery of iniquity’ and the full de- 
veloped spirit of anti-Christ which rose to its 
culmination at the hour of the Second Coming, and 
the destruction of Jerusalem. There is in this 
church of the first ages, all the elements of every 
succeeding development of Apostate Christianity. 
All corruptions that have manifested themselves 
since, center back there, and swell the measure 
of its filthiness. In fact, all these later develop- 
ments are but new combinations of this original 
substratum—this old, underlying, diabolical for- 
mation. 

The nucleus of this church was in the same 
locality in which the Primitive church centered, 
viz., in Syria, Asia Minor, and Greece, extending 
laterally to Rome, and the African coast. Its 
resting ground was there in those regions which 
seem to have been predestinated for the central 
scene and battle-field of the powers of light and 
darkness ; regions which have witnessed the most 
stupendous manifestations of God’s almighty pow- 
er, and the most holy and glorious tokens of 
his mercy and love. Jerusalem, Antioch, and 
Alexandria, were its focal points. Its earliest 
general councils were composed principally of 
eastern bishops. Thus, by natural developments, 
the Eastern, or Greek church, became the repre- 
sentative Apostate church. In the fourth century, 
Constantine married it to his empire, and from 
thence onward, it soon spread over the greater 
part of the Roman world. 

In the meantime there commenced in the apos- 
tasy the working and growth of a separate ele- 
ment. The Roman or Western portion of the 
church gradually increased in numbers and power, 
until it assumed to be the leading and central 
head, and its bishop aspired to supreme authority. 
This schismatic, usurping element, within the 
usurpation, finally separated itself from the East- 
ern church, and excommunicated the mother from 
which it sprang. In Western Europe, it rose to 
the zenith-point of power, and gathered all the 
nations and institutions into its bosom. Taken 
as a whole, it was an improvement on the origin- 
al, possessing less of unredeemable corruption 
Again, in process of time, from the Church of 
Rome there rose another schism, the Protestant 
Reformation. Possessing the same original ele- 
ments of unbelief as the church of the first centu- 
ries, it was an improvement upon its lineal prede- 
cessors, from the fact that it admitted and fostered 
a higher degree of intellectual and spiritual cul- 
ture, and had a loyal but blind devotion to the 
Bible, and thus approached nearer in sympathy 
to the Primitive church. God has made use of 
this element as an agent to circulate the Bible 
over the world, and so prepare the way for the 
reintroduction of Primitive Christianity into the 
world. 

Finally, in Protestantism, and to some extent 
in Romanism, Infidelity has germinated and un- 
folded itself. This portion of the apostasy corres- 
ponds to the scoffers of the apostolic age. Having 
combined with it a large degree of intellectual- 
ism, and being completely saturated with the vain 
philosophy of unbelief, the gospel of Christ and 
the truth of the Bible appear as foolishness to it, 
and their claim to a heaven-born origin is made a 
matter of ridicule and contempt. 

Thus we have a fourfold development of Anti- 
Christ in the world, since the period of the Sec- 
ond Coming. 

PRESENT POSITION. 

While these secondary branches have been un- 
folding themselves, the Greek church, which is 
the lineal descendant and representative of the 
church of the first centuries, and so of the original 
‘mystery of iniquity, has all along lived and ex- 





tern Asia, it has been the dominant and almost 
exclusive Christian church. Eventually, by its 
spread over Russia, and its union with the Rus- 
sian government and political system, it has risen 
to gigantic power and dimensions. It is now 
coming forth again into extended activity, spread. 
ing itself with its foster protector, like some vast 
ulcer, over the whole of Europe, and threatening 
to absorb or destroy the seceding churches, 
Popery and Protestantism. The hosts of Gog 
and Magog are being marshalled, and are ‘going 
up on the breadth of the earth” to their great 
spiritual center and mother, preparing for the 
final struggle for the conquest and dominion of 
the world. Reaching forth right and left to 
grasp Europe and Asia, it is advancing with its 
center to plant itself again on the hills of the 
earth’s past and future capital—Jerusalem and 
the Holy Land. 

To get a true view of the present position of 
the Greek Church, it is necessary to go back to 
the primary fact, that this church is, and 
ever has been, the soul and heart of Apostate 
Christianity. Though it has been lost sight 
of amid the multitudinous events of Western his- 
tory, still this has ever been the exact truth— 
It is the most corrupt part of the body,—the 
point through which the life, influence, and power 
of the Source of all evil has passed into this 
world. The pulsations of this heart, this life- 
fountain of unbelief, have vibrated through all the 
limbs and members of the apostasy, and have 
carried in their arterial route the elements of its 
vitality. Whatever antagonism there is, or has 
been, between the members and the trunk, or be- 
tween the members themselves, has only been the 
result of the discordant nature of the life which 
has pervaded the whole. They have but one 
heart. 

From this point of view, the development and 
workings of the apostasy assume a unitary cohe- 
rency which explains all its past and present po- 
sitions. Its past course has been only the pre- 
liminary of its present and prospective manifesta- 
tion. For eighteen centuries it has been extend- 
ing itself, accumulating resources, widening the 
basis of its operations, preparatory to this ulti- 
mate campaign for possession of the earth. The 
Roman, Protestant, and Infidel elements have all 
been working in the line of its advance, and their 
success has been refiected back to the central 
point, and has added to the sum of its energies, 
The world awaits the issue. 


The Latest News. 


Selected and compiled for The Circular from all sources to the 
hour of publication. 


KOSZTA. 
Martin Koszta,—the man about whom all the 
world was astira short time ago, upon whose 
shoulders Capt. Ingraham rose to public notoriety, 
and by means of whom Secretary Marcy added 
another cubit to his stature,—came to New York, 
sometime ago, in very destitute circumstances.— 
His condition was made known to the public through 
the instrumentality of the newspapers, and in or- 
der to earn his bread, he accepted a humble situa- 
tion in Meade’s daguerreian establishment in New 
York. But at length, according to the Herald, a 
generous attorney in Chicago has become inter- 
ested in his behalf, and has written him a letter 
offering to acquaint him with American law, 
(Koszta was a lawyer by profession in his native 
country,) and to support him till he is sufficiently 
versed in the practice to open an office for himself. 
This offer Koszta has accepted, and was to have 
left for Chicago, on Monday last. 
AMERICANS IN FRANCE. 
The latest budget of correspondence from 
Paris, consists principally of the discussion of the 
question of Court costume, which seems just 
now, to be the all-important point in the diploma- 
tic relations of the United States and France.— 
It appears that Mr. Mason, the U. 8. Envoy and 
Minister to France, has adopted the full Court 
dress of the Tuileries, much to the displeasure of 
Mr. Sanford, Secretary of Legation, who has uni- 
formly appeared at Court in plain costume. Ac- 
cordingly the latter gentleman has sent his resig- 
nation to Washington, refusing to serve under 
such circumstances. Mr. Sanford’s former course 
has elicited universal approbation and respect 
among’ the elite of the French court, as well as 
from his own countrymen; while Mr. Mason is 
generally condemned or ridiculed for sacrificing 
republican simplicity to Parisian etiquette. 
THE AFRICA AGROUND, 
The steamer Africa, after having remained at 
anchor near Sandy hook about forty hours, on ac- 
count of the dense fog, weighed anchor yesterday 
morning, and started for the city. But, the fog 
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strayed about half a mile from her course, and 
went aground on the Jersey Flats, one mile south 
of Bedloe’s Island. As the Africa draws 19 
feet of water, and at the place where she struck, 
the water is but 9 feet deep at high tide, some 
little difficulty will probably be experienced in 
getting her off. As soon as she struck, steam- 
boats were dispatched for her mails and passen- 
gers, and 200 men were employed to take out her 
cargo; after the removal of which, an attempt was 
to be made to set her afloat, by the aid of steam- 


gs. 
cle P.M—tmThe Africa is still aground. 
Five lighters and four steamboats have been along- 
side, receiving her cargo. She had a full head of 
steam on when she struck, and her hull is sunk 
deep in the mud. 

MARINE LOCOMOTION. 

The Scientific American publishes this week a 
new plan for a steamer, which is intended to fill 
the same place in marine traveling that locomo- 
tives do on land. Whatever may be the truth in 
respect to the practicability of the invention, it 
certainly has the merit of ingenuity and originali- 
ty. ‘The vessel is the same as a huge screw-pro- 
peller, long and cylindrical, and driven through 
the water by its own revolution. Inside, and ren- 
dered stationary by its own weight, with the aid 
of as much ballast as is necessary to preserve the 
equilibrium, is the cabin, berths, and other fix- 
tures ; and in the lower part is the propeller’s ma- 
chinery. This is all enclosed in a large cylinder, 
around which the outside propeller, or cylinder 
revolves—driven by gearing from the machine 
room. 

WOMAN’S RIGHTS CONVENTION. 

A State Woman’s Rights Convention was held 
on Tuesday of this week at Albany, preparatory to 
the presentation of a petition to the Legislature of 
the State, praying for a legal recognition of the 
rights of woman. The Convention was addressed 
by Wm. H. Channing, Rev. Antoinette Brown, 
Mrs. Nichols of Vt., Mrs. Ernestine L. Rose, and 
other friends of the movement. 

THE CANAL ELECTION. 

The special election to decide upon the question 
of Canal Enlargement, was held yesterday. The 
result was, a heavy majority throughout the State 
—at least ten to one—in favor of the speedy en- 
largement of the Erie Canal, and the completion 
of its lateral branches. 

FROM JAPAN. 

The Africa brings the report that the Emperor 
of Japan is dead. This affords ground for hope 
that the American squadron will succeed in open- 
ing the Japanese Empire to commerce. 

LATEST FROM EUROPE. 

The steamship America arrived at Boston from 
Liverpool early this morning, with the U. 8. 
troops taken from the San Francisco by the ship 
Antarctic. The Americais one of the old Cunard 
steamers, and was chartered by Consul Hawthorne 
for the purpose of conveying home the rescued sol- 
diers. She brings no special news, but a rumor 
of a great battle at Kalefat, in which the Russians 
were repulsed. 





Gov. Bigler’s View of the Eric Question. 

The following extract from alate message of 
Gov. Bigler to the Pennsylvania Legislature will 
show our readers what Erie and her backers have 
to say for themselves: 

‘‘ The citizens of Erie and the present Execu- 
tive have been condemned for alleging that 
there should be a break of gauge at Krie; and 
I must beg your indulgence on this point for a 
moment. 

«A demand for an unnecessary break of rail- 
road gauge, and the consequent transhipment 
of tunnage and passengers, it will be conceded, 
would be an illiberal exaction, and an improp- 
er interruption of the commerce of the country. 
But such is not the position of the question at 
Erie. The necessity for a break of gauge be- 
tween the West and the Atlantic cities results 
from the policy of New-York and Ohio, and 
not from that of our own State. The railroads 
of Ohio are uniformly four feet ten inches 
wide, and those of New-York, four fect eight 
and a-half inches, except one, which is six fect 
in width. A transhipment is therefore inevita- 
ble. It must occur, and the only question is 
as to the proper point. After all the reflection 
I have given the subject, I must again repeat 
what I said in my annual message, that I can 
see no reasons, founded in public policy, why 
the break should occur at Buffalo, that do not 
apply with equal force in favor of Erie. The 
impediment to trade and travel will be alike at 
either point, with the advantage of greater un- 
occupied space at the latter. Nor have I been 
able to discover why itis, that if a break of 
gauge is so entirely unimportant, there should 
be so much solicitude to have it at the City of 
Buffalo, or to understand how this city has es- 
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eaped the execrations so freely heaped upon 
the City of Erie. If atranshipment at Erie 
be so prejudicial to the commercial interests of 
New-York, why is not a break at Buffalo equal- 
ly so? There is now a break of gauge at each, 
and is it not strange that while the latter city 
has complained of Erie, it has failed to discov- 
er a similar obstruction to trade and travel in its 
own vicinity? When this shall have been re- 
moved, it will be time enough, it seems to me, 
to complain of Pennsylvania. 

“* To illustrate this idea still more forcibly, 
suppose it were possible to force that narrow 
strip of territory eastword for a few miles, and 
permit New York and Ohio to come together 
at Erie, then where would be the break of' rail- 
road gauge, and who would be at fault? When 
the capitalists of New York commenced the 
construction of a railroad from the City of 
Buffalo westward, differing in width from the 
other roads of that State, they had determined 
to impose upon commerce the inconvenience 
incident to a transhipment. Solicitous as IT am 
to facilitate intercourse between the Great West 
and Atlantic Cities, and to maintain a liberal 
policy toward neighboring States, I have been 
unable to discover a reason, in public policy, 
why this unavoidable transhipment should not 
oceur at Krie. Such a position is not wanting 
in courtesy or kindness to our neighbors. New 
York has selected her policy as to the width of 
railroads. She desires to extend them west- 
ward, and Pennsylvania is willing to admit 
them within her limits. Ohio, on the other 
hand, desires to get eastward, and Pennsylvania 
extends to her an equal degree of courtesy.— 
The latter State asks no adyantage—she is 
willing to extend her roads to Erie, and meet 
New York and Ohio on equal terms, on her own 
territory. Surely there can be no want of cour- 
tesy in this position. However much she may 
regret the necessity for a transhipment, she 
has not the power to obviate it. But, on the 
other hand, it is demanded that a gauge of rail- 
road, unusual to Pennsylvania and New-York 
both, with which neither can connect, should 
extend from Ohio to the City of Buffalo, on a 
line a mile and more south of the harbor, at 
Erie, and cutting off the chances of connection 
with the Sunbury and Erie, in the former State, 
and the New York and Erie Railroad, in the 
latter. This arrangement may answer the 
owners of the road better than the public. It 
has been assigned as a reason for this policy, 
that Buffalo is a greater city than Erie, and 
that the former should be regarded as the cast- 
ern termini of the western business. Atlantic 
cities will scarcely be willing to adopt this idea.” 

The present position of the Erie party, however 
right and defensible it may be, in reference to the 
chicanery by which the New York railroad Com- 
panies haye pushed them into it, is nevertheless 
utterly untenable in reference to public conve- 
nience. Two railroads of the same gauge now 
meet in Erie, but are only allowed to lap by each 
other—not to connect—thus making a break of 
gauge which is obviously and odiously unnecessary. 
This cannot last. The great Kast and the great 
West will scold the Erians out of it. The selfish- 
ness of half the continent has now a fair mark to 
shoot at, and that mark cannot fail to be riddled 
without mercy. 

The only alternative in favor of Erie which can 
be hoped for, and which Gov. Bigler appears to 
contemplate still as the end of the present war- 
measures, is, the removal of the entire existing 
track from Erie to Buffalo, (which is of the Ohio 
gauge, )and the substitution of dwo tracks, one from 
Bufialo to Erie of the Central gauge, and the other 
from Dunkirk to Erie of the New-York and Erie 
gauge, thus abolishing the transhipments at Buffa- 
lo and Dunkirk, and making Erie the real termi- 
ni of both the New-York roads. But this would 
make double work on 40 miles of the route from 
Dunkirk to Ene, and besides, is an overhauling 
too great and expensive to be expected until self- 
ishness is very much reduced. 

And when the ‘ better time’ of reduced selfish- 
ness comes, instead of any such half-way righting 
of wrongs as this, we shall have an overhauling of 
all discordant railroads,—big, bigger, and biggest. 
if necessary,—and an agreement on the best gauge 
for all, so that car-cargoes can go wherever there are 
railroads on land, as ship-cargoes can go any where 
on the ocean, without breaking bulk.—The Erie 
patriots may as well own up that they have been 
check-mated in this game; and then if they will 
seek satisfaction by going for THE ABOLISHMENT OF 
THE ENTIRE DISCORD OF GAUGES, we will help them. 





One Literature. 

English and American literature have often 
been compared, ina way to disparage the latter, 
America, it is said, has produced nu Shakespere. 
no Milton, Newton, &c. But the truth is, when 
Shakespere and Milton wrote, we Americans 





were good Englishmen, either at home or as col- 
onies ; so that these poets are part of our patri- 
monial inheritance, as much as they are England’s. 
We heard a circle of Shakespere’s admirers con- 
gratulating themselves on this fact, not long since ; 
and are happy to see it recognized by an English 
author in the following interesting paragraph 
from an article in the North British Review. 

** Great nations, in their youth, have com- 
monly produced great poets; but America has 
had no youth. The youth of America was that 
of Britain ; and the great poets who lived be- 
fore, and even after, the national schism, be- 
long as much to her literature as they do to 
ours. In fact, the very notion of two litera- 
tures in one language is an absurdity. If En- 
glish literature, since the political independence 
of America, has flourished best at head quar- 
ters, it is no more to be wondered at than that 
the press of London should have been more 
prolific of good books than that of Liverpool.” 

Oo Se —— 

—Dry Goods’ merchants rely for trade mainly 
on ‘ the fair sex,’ but as the fair sex ‘go shopping’ 
only in fair weather, the last few days of fog and 
drizzle, rain and snow, have had any thing but a 
soothing effect on the temper of the tradesmen. 
We do not see what they can do better than to 
advocate short dresses, which can be wornfin 
sloppy weather as well as dry. 

puberuaiae 2 Res tise! AO 
Visit to the Poultry Exhibition. 

—I spent a part of the day, yesterday, at the 
great American Poultry Exhibition at Barnum’s 
Museum, and I will attempt some description of 
it, for the entertainment of the readers of the Cir- 
cular. 

Being admitted, what a crowing and cackling 
we hear! Chanticleer assures us that we have 
made no mistake, but are really in the Poultry 
Show. Here must be a thousand or more crow- 
ing birds; and their voices are keyed on every 
note in the gamut, from the coarse, broken, or 
sonorous bass of the Shanghaes and Chittagongs 
—fowls of from eight to fifteen pounds weight—up 
to the shrillest treble tones of the little English- 
red, and African-black, Bantam, weighing half a 
pound or so. We venture to say, that such a cho- 
rus of cock-a-doodle-do was never heard before. 
One would think that all hen-dom was holding a 
grand concert, or that Mrs. Biddy and her strut- 
ting consort were striving to prove which had the 
best right to the floor of the convention ! 

Here is a coop of very large fowls, labeled red 
Shanghaes; their average weight is 10 pounds,— 
Next we notice a coop containing a trio of white 
Bramapootras, which the committee are just 
weighing; age ten months; weight of the cock 
10 lbs. 10 0z.; of one of the pullets, 8 Ibs. 12 oz. 
As we proceed we come to several coops contribu- 
ted by Geo. P. Burnham of Boston, which I judge 
are the best lot of Shanghaes on exhibition: weight 
of hens, one year old and over, 10 to 12 Ibs.; cocks, 
15 pounds. 

In the second room, which we will now enter, 
are Turkeys, black and white, wild and tame ; Pea- 
cocks and Peahens; coops of domestic Ducks of 
all varieties, as Canada, Muscovy, African, Bre- 
men, &¢., large and small, of all colors, ruffled, 
tufted, &c.; White Swans, Bremen Geese, Wild 
Geese, &c., &e., a particular description of which 
I must omit. 

In the third room are the large Shanghaes and 
Chittagongs. Passing up stairs to the fourth 
room, we find the several varieties of Top-knots 
of various colors; some are black, with the knot 
looking like a white rose on the top of the head; 
others are snowy white, with a jet black knot.— 
Again, there are the Gold and the Silver Span- 
gled, Pheasant Poland hens, which,excel, as fancy 
poultry, all other varieties on exhibition, with one 
exception; and I was told they excelall other hens 
for laying. Those which suited my fancy best, 
were the Bolton Grays, about the size of a com- 
mon hen, of a very symmetrical form, and of light 
ash color. They are avery graceful and pretty 
appearing bird. 

In the fifth room most of the Bantams are dis- 
played. These all appear to be be quick-motioned, 
“little and keen.” Twelve varieties of Doves we 
notice, and as many more of rabbits. In this room 
we find also a coop containing a pair of fowls 
bearing the name of “ Silver Silky.” At first sight 
they look as though they had just been taken from 
a bath in oil; but, on a closer examination, their 
down—for they have no feathers—has the appear- 
ance of raw, uncolored silk. They are a little above 
the size of the common hen. Another curiosi- 
ty in this room, isa coop of French Frizzled 
fowls. Their feathers all turn towards their 
heads, and they look as though they were backing 
up to a north-easter ! In yonder coop isa black hen 
with twotails: they stand apart from each oth} 
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er about four inches horizontally. But perhaps I 
have said enough for this time. lL. H. B. 





Counting Chickens before they are Hatched. 

The Item’s man of the Tribune, (Solon Robin- 

son we suppose, ) makes fun of the Poultry Fever 
in the following fashion : 


There is an epidemic prevailing, not only all 
over this country, but in Europe to breed hens of 
enormous, and, as we think, unprofitable sizes: 
and one of the objects as well as effects of these 
shows is to spread the fever and keep up the pri- 
ces. This is no hard matter, when so many ama- 
teurs are ready to “ go it blind” on a purchase. 

We recollect the statement of an editor last 
year in Massachusetts, who bought half a dozen 
pure Cochin Ching eggs at $6a dozen, which 


| produced him six yery ugly ducks. 


Another bought half a dozen eggs of “a new va- 
riety,” which the seller assured him would pro- 
duce “ very rare birds.” So they did, for they 
were put under the very best hen, and in due 
time came out—“ what do you think ?” 

“T could not guess,” said his friend, “what were 
they ?” 

“Land turtles, by thunder ! and what was worse, 
as soon as they were hatched they seized upon 
the old hen, and such a squalling never was heard 
in any other hen’s nest, I will swear.” 

Another would-be-amateur was very anxious to 
go in for a brood of Shanghacs, but had no setting 
hen. The dealer in eggs, at fifty cents each, very 
kindly informed him how to hatch his chickens in 
warm water, by the use of a spirit lamp. He 
bought the eggs and followed directions, and got 
some very well cooked eggs. 





Giraffes. 

Two of these singular animals, imported tho 
past season by P. T. Barnum, are now on ex- 
hibition in his museum: and attract much at- 
tention, because of their prodigious hight, pecu- 
liar spotted beauty, and wonderful figure. One 
of them is 18 feet high, we should judge, and the 
other perhaps 15. The neck of the giraffe (which 
slightly resembles that of the horse) is exceedingly 
long, and has ashort stiffmane. Its body is short, 
as also its hind legs. It has two short horns 
about four or five inches in length, and a slender 
tufted tail. Its eyes are large and dark, and have 
a mild expression. “The general figure-of the 
giraffe,” says Brande’s Encyclopedia, “ its raised 
anterior parts, elongated neck, light and tapering 
head, and long, slender and flexible tongue, are 
all conditions which beautifully harmonize with its 
geographical position. No ruminant of its magni- 
tude could exist in the arid tropical regions [Af- 
rica] to which the giraffe is peculiar, if it were not 
modified so as to be able to obtain vegetable suste- 
nance independently of ordinary pasturage. But in 
those localities shrubs and trees continue to put 
forth buds and leaves when all the herbage on the 
surface is scorched up. It is for the purpose of 
browsing on the green fodder supplied by lofty 
branches that the ruminant type is modified in so 
extraordinary manner as we witness in the giraffe.” 





The Pine and Turpentine. 


Standing on the Brooklyn Heights, opposite 
the Wall-St. Ferry, one may see below a large 
number of low, rough-looking, shed-like buildings, 
extending back from the river several hundred 
feet in, parallel rows, covering, one would judge, 
two or three acres of ground. These sheds con- 
tain barrels of rosin, which are to be seen also 
in great quantities in the yards around. In an- 
swer to some inquiries that we made there yes- 
terday, we were informed that one of the yards, 
which was not very full, contained forty thousand 
barrels; and the Company owning that enclosure 
receive annually from vessels in that trade not 
less than 200,000 bbls., and re-ship the same quan- 
tity to foreign countries. So extensive is this 
branch of commerce, that the business of trans- 
porting the article to this market alone, requires 
the constant employment of a large number of 
vessels. 

In the spring of the year, when the sap of trees 
begins to flow, the turpentine-gatherers, like the 
maple-sugar manufacturers of Vermont, go into 
the pine forests of the South, and begin the work 
of bleeding the trees, as the operation there is 
called. A cavity is made in the lower part of the 
trunk of the tree, on the south side, sufficient to 
contain a certain quantity of tho turpentine or 
pitch, as it lazily discharges itself therein, under 
the action of the heat of the sun, As the cavities 
get full, the turpentine is gathered and carried to 
the distilleries. In the process of distillation the 
volatile oil passes out, and is converted into spirits 
of turpentine ; and the substance remaining in the 
still is rosin, which on cocling becomes hard and 
brittle, and more or less transparent, according to 
its quality. 

When the pine-tree is bled for the first time, 
it yields what is called virgin turpentine, pro- 
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ducing the first quality of spirits of turpentine 
and resin. But as the trees are bled from year to 
year, the quality of the turpentine deteriorates, 
and in the course of a few years the uncomplain- 
ing pine is said to have been bled to death, when 
its body is given up for fuel and other purposes. 

There are many varieties of rosin, but the one 
under consideration is far the most+ extensively 
produced, and is employed in various arts, and 
also for manufacturing purposes. There are many 
qualities of it, ranging in price from $1,590 to $5,00 
per barrel. 

Should nature at any time entertain the idea 
that free labor is not just the thing—that it does 
not pay to give freely, without money and with- 
out price.—and so strike for wages, refusing any 
longer to keep alive the immense forests of pines 
that now cover the hills and valleys of North 
Carolina and other southern States, this extensive 
business would cease, causing difficulties and trou- 
bles in a thousand ways not easily described. 


Agricultural Improvements. 

It has been said, that the advancement of the 
arts and scicuces, is no where more strikingly 
manifest, than in the agricultural improvements 
of New England. 

Fifty years ago, the soil had become so ex- 
hausted in Connecticut, that ten bushels of rye 
to the acre, twenty of corn, and one ton of hay, 
The soil that once 





was the average crop. 
yielded large crops of wheat and buckwheat, 
refused to bear the former entirely, and the 
latter but indifferently. But agricultural sci- 
ence, and the mtroduction of modern improve- 
ments, have proved that the worn out, despised 
soils, can be made productive. Now, the best 
farmers frequently harvest from twenty -to fifty 
bushels of rye to the acre, seventy-five to one 
hundred of corn, twenty to -thirty of buck- 
wheat, &c.; and this is not confined to single 
acres, but the product of some entire farms 
has more than quadrupled within the past 
fifteen years. 

The Cannecticut farmer is no longer de- 
pendent on the west for his supply of wheat, 
for by the application of a few bushels of bone 
to the acre, his worn out fields seem to be re- 
stored to their original fertility, and produce 
as fine crops of wheat as were harvested in 
their virgin state. These improvements have all 
been attributed to high eultivation, and the use 
of such manures as bone-dust, guano, gypsum, 
&ec. Butis there nota spiritual cause operating 
underneath all this, that has helped to pro- 
duce thischange? “T'wenty years ago the lands 
of New England could be said to be literally 
under the curse, (at least of man.) Agricul- 
ture was considered an occupation the least 
calculated to develop the mind, or to exercise 
the taste and skill. ‘Tee farmer despised his 
ealling—-his sons were brought up to seek some 
more honorable and profitable business; and 
those whose circumstances compelled them to 
continue in it, considering the soil worn out 
and past reclaiming, spent their energies in 
drawing its last drop of fruitful moisture to 
procure means to change their situation, or 
emigrate to the new lands ;of the West. But 
now, a more enlightened and liberal poliey pre- 
vails. The farmer has kind and generous feel- 
ings toward his lands, while they in return, be- 
tray not the confidence reposed in them. A 
farmer in this vicinity the past season, suc- 
eceded in harvesting 2 field of wheat by.care- 
ful cultivation, that would compare favorably 
in quality and quantity, to the wheat fields of 
the West. And this seems more surprising, as 
the land was only of ordinary fertility, and no 
manure of any kind was applied. 

And here [ might add, that we, the past sea- 
son, without any very extra care, raised as large 
and fine flavored sweet potatoes as were ever 
brought from Virginia. 

Such facts, are sigas to us of the approach 
of that day, when the curse shall be removed 
from off the land, and instead of the thorn, 
shall come up the fir-tree, and instead of the 
briar the myrtle. B. Bristov. 

Walling ford, Feb. 10, 1854. 





== Fourteen and « quarter miles of steam- 
pipe are used for warming the new Bible House, 
en Astor-Place. 





and another may water, but except God 
give the increase all their labor is in vain. 
———S 


The Joy Before Us, 
We believe that we are living in the 


Analects. 

...-It is the Truth that makes free, and only 
those who have a spirit of obedience to the truth, 
can be free. 

....The Spirit of truth is not an enemy of 
pleasure, but it is the best, truest, and only friend : ; : 
of real pleasure. ‘dispensation of the fullness of times, 

_... Confession of the truth, made in the Spirit} when there is to be a gathering together 

’ is i » herdic, patriotic calling | . ° i ae . 
of truth, is the most noble, herdic, patriotic calling | i one of all things in Christ, both which 


that ever man had on earth. . 
The heart, in which the spirit of God has|@te in heaven and which are on earth. 

“mae : ; ? . K . . . é 
undisputed sway, is calm and equable, and yet} In other words, it is the time of the ‘end,’ 


ready ‘tor any emergency. ' ; when Christ is about to fulfill his work of 
7m ¢ ~mcata ‘ 2g s 4 

these isa Rood vonderstanding between him and | putting down all rule, authority and pow- 

us, and he delights to bless us and partake of the er, destroy the last enemy, and deliver up 

Pre a SE _ . | the kingdom to the Father, that God may 

-- Mane walle in sain, however for o white © be all in all. It is the time of the second 

resurrection, when there is to be a sub- 





may appear so. Suffering is the plough which 
turns up the field of the soul, into whose deep 


furrows the all-wise Husbandman scatters his " sais . : 
heavenly seed.—Frederica Bremer. stantial repetition of the experience of 
ae the Primitive church, terminating in the 





resurrection ot the dead, the redemption 
of the body, &c. Still, to repeat the idea, 
it is the time of which John spake when 
he said, ‘and I saw a new heaven, and a 
new earth, * * * and I saw the Holy City, 
the New Jerusalem, coming down from 
God, out of heaven, prepared as a bride 
adorned for her husband ; and I heard a 
great voice out of heaven, saying, Behold, 
the tabernacle of God is with men, and 
he will dwell with them, and they shall 
be his people, and God himself shall be 
with them, and be their God.’ Aside 
from all external evidence, we know in 
ourselves that we have entered upon an 
experience of apprehending che salvation 
offered us in Christ, which must lead to 
the end which Paul was pressing forward 
to—the resurrection of the dead—the 
immortal change. We have confidence 
that a general harvest is at hand, from 
what is ripening in our own hearts. 

This expectation gives great interest 
to all those passages which describe the 
resurrection state. If it is well founded, 
we may look forward to realize (not in 
some unknown future, but ina time at 
hand) the glorious things spoken of in the 
following texts: ‘This corruption must 
put on incorruption, and this mortal 
must put on immortality.” ‘As we have 
borne the image of the earthy, we shall 
bear also the image of the heavenly.’— 
‘They which shall be accounted worthy 
to obtain that world and the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, neither marry nor are 
given in marriage ; neither can they die 
any more; for they are equal unto the an- 
gels of God; and are the children of God, 
being the children of the resurrection,’— 
‘God shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes, and there shall be no more death, 
neither sorrow nor crying, neither shall 
there be any more pain.’ 


Prepare for Inspiration. 

In order for us to become inspired char- 
acters, two things are necessary, viz., an 
active, and a passive element. It is good 
for us to ‘ wait on the Lord,’ and expect 
spiritual guidance in all our words and 
actions; but this is not all, we can 
prepare ourselves to receive it. It will 
not do simply to sit down and do nothing, 
and wait for inspiration ; it is desirable 
to have a channel prepared for it. 

Suppose, for instance, that a person de- 
sires to write well and edifyingly. Un- 
doubtedly his first duty is to pray for 
inspiration, and hold his spirit in a re- 
ceptive state toward God: but it also 
behooves him to try again and again, pa- 
tiently and in faith, to exercise his mind 
and improve his faculties by practice, 
that he may prepare a place for that in- 
spiration. God will not pour out his 
water of life where it will lie and stagnate 
upon the plain, but where it will flow like 
a river, through cultivated lands, fertili- 
zing the green and beautiful gardens on 
its banks. 

Such a view will remove many apparent 
contradictions in the language of the 
New Testament respecting the work of 
salvation. In Phil. 2: 12, 13, Paul 
says, ‘ Work out your own salvation with 
fear and trembling : for it is God which 
worketh in you both to will and to do of 
his good pleasure ;’ and in various otlier 
places he exhorts the churches to earnest- 
ness and diligence, asserting nevertheless, 
that they could do nothing of them- 
selves: ‘Not that we are sufficient of 
ourselves to think any thing as of our- 
selves, but our sufficiency is of God.’— 
While God furnishes the motive-power, 
it is our business to prepare and preserve 
the machinery through which it may 
work, As steam was in existence long 
before man discovered and used it, pro- 
ducing earthguakes, and tearing the 
mountains from their places; even so the 
power of omniscient and omnipotent in- 
spiration is always ready, only waiting 
for our machinery to be put inorder. If 
Vulton and Watt had sat dreamily won- 
dering at the giant power they had dis- 
covered, instead of preparing machinery 
to employ it, steamers would not now 
weekly cross the ocean. And_ probably 
one reason of Paul’s superior efficiency as 
a minister of Christ, was that his ma- 
chinery had been put in excellent work- 
ing order, by his previous study of the 
law of the Bible. 

At the same time that we use all ne- 
vessary means to make ourselves efficient 
vehicles of inspiration, let us never set 
too high a value on them, nor forget that 





The Labor Problem. 

We find fhe following testimony in a little pa- 
per issued from the Oneida family-press, and sup- 
pose it was called out by some discussien of the 
above question in the Association: 

I have been conscious for some time, of 
a flow.of inspiration in business, giving 
strength of body, attraction for labor, 
and -a faculty of executien, or ability 
‘tomake things go off, as the saying is. 
Business has been a healthy ordinance .to 
me, both spiritually and physically. I have 
been able to worship God,.and have been 
sensible of his blessing and presence in it; 
in a very satisfactory way. I have no- 
ticed with a good deal of interest lately, 
that community labor has been a great 
means of union and fellowship, particular- 
ly among the men; and 1 have anew 
appreciation of it in this respect, as an 











they are but secondary. One may plant,|ordinance of unity. I thank God for 





business, and that with our various fac- 
ulties and gifts we are so happily consti- 
tuted, to serve one another. There is 
something about business—the faculty of 
‘doing things’ that is noble—God-like, 
It may be said of Christ, that he is the 
greatest business character in the uni- 
verse, ‘ All thingswere made by him, and 
without him was not any thing made, that 
was made,’ 

It is due to God to acknowledge that 
we have been prospered in our business, 
and that we have satisfactorily solved the 
problem of‘ attractive labor ;’ and when 
we remember that ‘oppressive labor’ is 
the last link but one that holds humanity 
in ruin, we have good reason to be strong- 
hearted and hopeful. 

In the world I had a strong ambition 
to be a stirring business character, but 
this desire was not at all satisfied either 
in my own efficiency, or sphere of action; 
but now I have from time to time, a grate- 
ful consciousness of satisfaction in both 


respects. E, H. H. 
Oneida, Feb., 1854. 





I have not learned any trade since I 
joined the Association, yet I have served 
in several branches of business, all new 
to me, as follows : farming, joiner’s trade, 
cooper’s trade, sailing sloop, masonry, and 
teaching school, besides serving nearly a 
year as business agent for the Associa- 
tion. Inall these branches I can truly 
say I have succeeded beyond my expecta- 
tions, and beyond what would have been 
possible for me under common influences. 
It is to be attributed to the theory and 
spirit of the Community in regard to 
doing new things. 

We have adopted the principle that 
the real value of our industry is the edu- 
cation we obtain by it—and in learning 
new trades, we secure this benefit much 
faster than by sticking to one business, 
A lazy spirit, would prefer to keep on in 
a trade which mechanical habit has made 
easy ; but the spirit of Christ is a spirit 
of growth, and never wants to be relieved 
of the exertion of mind and body neces- 
sary te improvement. 

Instead of being limited in our abili- 
ties to one or two trades, we have found 
the reverse to be true ; that every man 
has faculties-for doing almost every thing. 
We have instances among us of persons 
that have been transferred from one de- 
partment to which they had long been 
accustomed, to another entirely different, 
and the effect has been to renew them 
and give them greater efficiency than 
ever. Ido not think the versatility we 
cultivate unfits us to pursue any branch 
of business to perfection, if we are so dis- 
posed. The old adage says, ‘Jack at all 
trades and good at none,’ but we say, Apt 
at all trades and perfection as fast as we 
can, H. M. W. 
Oneida, Feb., 1854. 





Tue Painting Orricy.—There is an atmos- 
phere in the printing-office, which, some how or 
other, puts notions into boys’ heads, and into 
men’s head’s, too—an atmosphere which is very 
apt to make quick blood run quicker, and impul- 
sive hearts beat higher, and active brains work 
harder, until these who were only indented to set 
types for other people’s thoughts, are suddenly 
found insisting on having other people to set up 
types for their own thoughts.— Winthrop. 


As Associations can afford to avail themselves 
of extensive economical improvements, like the 
Hot Air Furnace, so they can have a Community 
printing-office where the children, and as many 
of the members as please, may be successively ed- 
ucated in ‘he atmospheric way described above. 
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